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ably than a free fight; and may become a most
admirable and efficient part of the society to which
it belongs. And the same may be said of lar^e
classes in our own society, which are perfectly
capable of being converted into good citizens, though
they may retain certain propensities developed under
a rougher and more brutal system. To employ ex-
cessive and brutalising punishments in order to
suppress small offences, is, therefore, to abandon the
aim of civilising, to declare internecine war against
the class, and to regard them simply as a nuLsan.ce
to be abated. The effect might be, if the law could
be carried out, to prevent a certain number of crimes ;
but it must also be to generate a more dangerous
spirit in the class which you regard simply as
dangerous, instead of regarding it as the possible raw
materials of a more civilised and orderly society.
Without attempting to dwell upon a familiar argu-
ment, I merely say that this view of the case implies
that the governing power should be regarded, not
simply as a machinery for catching and killing
noxious criminals, but as a great civilising in-
fluence, suppressing all temptations to crime, where
possible ; preferring prevention, in every practicable
case, to punishment, and making, use of the clumsy,
though necessary, weapons in the last resort; and
acting by a steady and regulated pressure upon all